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Martyrdom in Florida 


A fleet of seven sail, Amiral Gaspard de Coligny’s French Hugue- 
not expedition had left Dieppe on May 22nd, 1565. The fleet was com- 
manded by Captain Jean Ribault, and a relative of Coligny was among 
his lieutenants. On August 28 they made port at Fort Caroline. An 
artillery salute ordered by the commandant, Renaud de Laudonniere, 
greeted their arrival. 

However, on September 4 another fleet appeared. This one, of five 
lighter ships, was not manned by French or Gascon Lutherans, nor 
by the usual gruff but genial English slavers. When still a league away 
the wind died down and they lay becalmed from two in the afternoon 
until ten in the evening. Then a torrential rain fell followed by clear 
skies and a fresh breeze. This allowed the Spaniards, for the ships 
were Don Felipe’s, to range alongside four of Ribault’s ships riding at 
anchor outside the bar. By now it was near midnight. The blast of a 
trumpet broke the still night, and the startled French heard a voice 
boom from the deck of the San Pelayo—Luther being challenged by 
Pelagius— 

“Senores, from whence is this fleet?” 


“From France, monsieur,” came the answer of the matelot. 

“What is your business here?” 

“We bring soldiers and supplies for a fortress which the King of 
France possesses in this country and for others yet to be built.” 

The next voice heard by the French was that of the distinguished 
Spaniard Pedro Menendez de Aviles, a dark and fanatical strategist, 
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long accustomed to scenes of blood in the wars against the Protestants 
of Holland. Menendez had come by orders of Philip II, the Philip of 
the Armada Invencible, that same Philip who to this day is responsi- 
ble for the religious countenance of Europe and America. His general 
Pedro Menendez had orders to clear out this nest of heretics from the 
south-east coast of the New World, commonly called La Florida. Hence 
his question across the water: 
“Are you Catholics or Lutherans? Who is your General?” 


“We are all Lutherans of the new religion, and our general is Jean 
Ribault.” 

“I am Menendez of Spain”, was the reply, “sent with strict orders 
from my king to hang and behead all the Lutheran French. The 
Frenchman who is a Catholic will be spared, but every heretic shall 
die.” 

The insulted French challenged him to come on. If he were a brave 
man he would not wait until morning. All this, of course, was mere 
panache and undisguised bravado. They were not prepared for an at- 
tack, for the majority of Ribault’s men were ashore. When the irate 
Menendez thereupon prepared to attack the French fleet quickly cut 
their cables and evaded pursuit. In the morning Menendez found it 
unwise to land: the entire French garrison was dug in at the beach 
ready to repel any invasion. The smaller French vessels were deployed 
across the harbor entrance making an effective barrier against any 
landing of the enemy. The Spaniard now turned south to San Agustin 
where a nart of his force was already disbarking. 


Captain Jean Ribault pondered the last written despatch that had 
eame to him from the admiral: “Mon cher Ribault...as T conclude 
this letter. T have learned that Don Pedro Menendez is leaving Spain 
for the coast of New France. See that you do not permit him to trouble 
us. anv more than he would let us trouble them”. This was to Jean 
Ribault a command for instant action. On September 10 he set out af- 
ter the Spanish flota. Menendez watched their arrival and his lighter 
Svanish vessels easily slipped across the bar into the harbor of St. 
Augustine where the heavier French vessels could not follow them. 


As the unfortunate French were laying offshore a typical Florida 
hurricane swept down the coast and they were cast ashore far to the 
south, hopeless and hapless wrecks. 


Menendez rightly reasoned that the bulk of the French force must 
have been on board. It would take them a long time to beat their way 
back. Meanwhile Ft. Caroline would be practically defenseless, and 
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the long sword of the Inquisition bravely rose to the occasion. Accord- 
ing to Chaplain Francisco Lopez de Mendoza Grajales they set out on 
the 16th. At dawn on the 20th of September the Spaniards stood on 
the bluff above the French fort and then rushed down the slope while 
the French colony was still asleep. There was no resistance and the 
massacre was complete. A hundred and forty two Huguenots were 
killed. The best one can say for Menendez is that he spared the women 
and small children. ; 

Two French light craft escaped down the river to join the fleet of 
Ribault which no longer existed. Eventually twenty-six fugitives were 
picked up, presumably by an English trader. Among them were Laud- 
onniere and Jean Le Moyne, a geographer to whom we owe a series 
of illustrations of the expedition with an explanatory text. Among the 
saved also was a French Lutheran pastor named Robert who had ar- 
rived with Ribault, and an amateur historian, the carpenter N. Le 
Challeux of Dieppe. Thanks to these survivors the whole horrid story 
has come down to posterity. When the grey-haired, hungry and emaci- 
ated Le Challeux saw his old home in Dieppe once more, the wonders 
of Florida appeared to him as an evil dream, for as he told the story 
of it he prefaced it with a plaintive song: 


Qui veut aller a la Floride 
Qu’il y aille, j’y ay este 
Et revenu sec et aride, 
Et abbatu de povrete.! 


On September 28, Menendez learned of the shipwreck of Ribault. He 
decided to strike immediately. When dawn broke he sauntered down 
to the beach disguised as a simple sailor keeping his company in am- 
bush. The famished French were searching among the rocks for shell- 
fish. One of them told Menendez a sorrowful tale. All they wished was 
to get back to Ft. Caroline. When told it had fallen and that its gar- 
rican had been executed as Lutherans, he begged for the lives of him- 
self and his companions. But Menendez insisted on unconditional sur- 
render: “Yield yourselves to my mercy, give up your arms and your 
colours, and I will do as God may prompt me.” In the end the French 
handed over their arms. But no one ever sailed out of the port of Ca- 
diz with more merciless enthusiasm for the cruel ordinances of the 

1 ‘Whoever wants to go to Florida, let him go, I’ve been there: And I’ve come 

back wan and worn, and beaten down by poverty.” From the Relation de N. Le 


Challeux, written “par Jedit Autheur arrivé en sa maison en la ville de Dieppe, 


ayant faim”. The utter simplicity of these words betrays the heaviness of heart 
at a lost eause. 
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Inquisition. When Ribault reminded Menendez that Spain was at 
peace with France, the answer was, “Not so in the case of heretics”. 
The French were ferried over to the Spanish camp in groups of about 
ten. These were fed and then their hands tied behind their backs. 
Mendoza tells us that some ten or twelve who professed themselves 
“Christians’ were spared and were sent by boat to St. Augustine. The 
cursed “Lutherans” were started on 1oot ior tue re.urn journey. ‘ine 
Conquistador himself strode ahead. When he had gone tlie distance oi 
a bowshot he made a mark in the sand. This became tie line of martyr- 
dom in Florida. As each group ot those who had coniesseda that they 
were adherents of “Luther's religion” passed that fatal line they were 
knifed by their captors. On tie evening of September 29, 1565 one 
hundred and eleven corpses lay on the bloodstreaked sands. 

The next day another band of heretical French was found, and the 
same tragedy was enacted. About eighty refused to yield and fled 
southward choosing the wilderness rather than the biessings of Spain’s 
siglo de oro. An equal number was butchered. ‘he 14th volume of the 
Historire generale des voyages (p. 446) records the dying words of 
Jean Ribault: “Memento Domine David...we are of the earth and to 
earth we must return. Twenty years more or less can matter little”. 

By All Saints’ Day 1565 all Lutherans in Florida had been rounded 
up and were either killed or sent to the galleys. Many bodies were 
hung to the trees with the inscription, “Not as Frenchmen but as Lu- 
therans”. The chronicles agree that well over 900 Huguenots were ex- 
terminated in New France. 

Don Pedro Menendez de Aviles triumphantly reported to his king:“I 
had their hands tied behind their backs, and themselves put to the 
sword. It appeared to me that by thus chastising them God our Lord 
and your Majesty were served. Whereby this evil sect will in future 
leave us more free to plant the gospel in these parts.” 

Answered Philip of Spain, “As to those he has slain he has done 
well, as to those he has spared let them be sent to the galleys.’ 

The dreary narrative of the Florida martyrs is a tale of the evil which 
religion can do when turned from its true foundations and functions. 
As the Night of Saint Bartholomew can never be forgotten, so the 
martyrdom of the French Lutherans in Florida merits eternal com- 
memmoration. Richard T. DuBru.u 


2. Bibliography: 
Agrippa d’Aubigné. L’Histoire universelle, 6d. De Ruble; Paris, 1909. The Catholic 
Encyclopedia Dictionary; Gilmary Society, New oYrk, 1941. Lucian J, Fosdick. The 
French Blood in America; Gorham Press, Boston, 1911. Renaud de Laudonniere. 
Les Voyages de Haykluyt. As early as 1600 there was a London edition under the 
title: A Notable Histoire, containing four voyages made by certaine French 
taines into Florida, by Monsieur Laudonniere. 
“The Huguenots: Their Origin, Persecutions and Progress in France ;—their Set- 
tlement and History in America”; The Methodist Quarterly Review, July 1844. 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés. Riudiaz y Caravia, La Florida, su conquista y coloniz- 
acion; Madrid, 1893. 
A .W. Whitehead. Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France; London, Methuen & 
Co., 1904. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE LUTHERAN MARTYRS OF 
FLORIDA 


(October 12) 


The following Propers are suggested for a celebration of Holy Com- 
munion in commemoration of the Martyrs of Florida. 


Introit: Salus autem justorum 
Antiphon (Psalm 37, 39). The salvation of the righteous is of the 
Lord: He is their Strength in time of trouble. 
Psalm (Psalm 37,1). Fret not thyself because of evildoers: neither 
be thou envious against the workers of iniquity. 
Glory be to the Father etc. 
The Antiphon is repeated. 


Collect 
Let us pray. O God, by Whose grace Blessed Jean Ribault and his 
Companions were enabled to glorify Thee by their Martyrdom, grant 
that we who rejoice in their triumph may likewise be confirmed in 
the constancy of our confession; through. 


The Epistle: Revelation 6, 9-11 

In those days: I, John, saw under the altar the souls of them that 
were slain for the Word of God, and for the testimony which they held, 
and they cried with a loud voice, saying: How long, O Lord, Holy and 
True, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell 
on the earth? And white robes were given unto every one of them; 
and it was said unto them they should rest yet for a little season, until 
their fellow-servants also and their brethren, that should be killed as 
they were, should be fulfilled. 


Gradual: Clamaverunt justi 


(Psalm 37, 17.18) The righteous cry and the Lord heareth: and de- 
livereth them out of all their trouble. 

V. The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart: and sav- 
eth such as be of a contrite spirit. 

Alleluia Verse: Te Martyrum 

Alleluia, alleluia. (Te Deum laudamus) The noble army of Martyrs 

praise Thee, O Lord. Alleluia. 
The Holy Gospel: St. Luke 12,1-8 


At that time: when there were gathered together an innumerable 
multitude of people, insomuch that they trode one upon another, Jesus 
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began to say unto His disciples first of all: Beware ye of the leaven of 
the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed, neither hid that shall not be known. Therefore 
whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard in the light, 
and that which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall be proclaimed 
upon the housetops. And I say unto you my friends, be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do. 
But I will forewarn you Whom ye shall fear: Fear Him, Which after 
He hath killed hath power to cast into hell. Yea, I say unto you, fear 
Him. Are not five sparrows sold for two farthings, and not one of them 
is forgotten before God? But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered. Fear not therefore; ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows. Also I say unto you, whosoever shall confess Me before men, 
him shall the Son of Man also confess before the angels of God. 
Offertory: Justorum animae 

(Wisdom 3,1-3) The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God: 
and there shall no evil touch them. 

In the sight of the unwise they seemed to die: but they are in peace. 
Alleluia. 

At the Offertory 

Let us pray. We beseech Thee, O Lord, mercifully to accept our 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and to grant that we who com- 
memorate Thy Holy Martyrs, Blessed Jean Ribault and his Compan- 
ions, may by Thee be defended against all adversities; through. 


Communion: Quod dico vobis 
(St. Matthew 10,27) What I tell yo uin darkness, that speak ye 


the light, saith the Lord: and what ye hear in the ear, that preach ye 
upon the housetops. 


Thanksgiving 
Let us pray. Cleanse us from guilt, O Lord, by this Holy Com- 
munion, and make us partakers of Thy heavenly blessing who here 
celebrate the victory of Thy Holy Martyrs, Blessed Jean Ribault and 
his Companions; through. 
—Arthur Carl Piepkorn 














The Gift that is in Thee 


(An Ordination Sermon) 


iexis.. ‘’iNegiect not the gilt that is in thee, wnich was given thee 
by propnecy with the laying on of hands oi the presbytery” (1 Timothy 
4,i4). ‘Stir up the gitt ot God which is in thee by the putting on of 
my hands... That good thing which was committed unto thee keep 
by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us” (II Timothy 1,6.14). 

In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

The purpose of this service is three-fold. 

We come to the House of God to receive from God the Grace in 
which is all our sufficiency. That is our first reason for being here 
today. 

We come to the House of God to offer to the Father through the Son 
in the Holy Ghost our bounden service and sacrifice of praise. That 
is our second reason for being here today. 

The third reason for our being here is a special one. We have be- 
fore us a candidate for the Sacred Ministry. For many years he has 
by divine guidance aspired to this office. God and the Church have 
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chosen him to be an ambassador for Christ. We are here formally to 
admit him to this ministry. We are here to confer upon him by the 
laying on of our hands the charismatic gift of which our texts sneal: 
We are here to set him apart in the Name of our eternal High Priest 
for the apostolic priesthood of the New Testament 

As we prepare to be the actors in and the witnesses of this solemn 
rite, we are aware that not evervbody feels as we do ahont it. Mane 
vninformed and ill-instructed peonle look on the ceremony in which 
we are about to engage as a mere external formality. The record $+ 
as empty of real content. Thev deem it a concession to ecclesiasticn! 
cistom that is neither essential nor necessary. Some of these i1-in- 
structed 2nd misinformed Christians are members of ovr own com- 
munion. 

These neovle have unhanpnilv heen misled by a disastrous svWosism 
The major rremise of that syllosism rims somewhat like this: Fiverv- 
thing not snecifically commanded in exnress words attrihuted to Ane 
Lord by the inspired authors of the New Testament is valueless and 
vain. So thev conclude that Ordination is a thing entirelv indifferent: 
it ean be retained or omitted quite according to individual whim and 
lecal caprice. 

It is a basic principle of theology, however, that to determine the 
mind of a church-body you must not merely ask what the church af- 
firms in its published confessions. You must also ask what it savs in 
its prayers and does in its assemblies. In the same way, you cannot de- 
termine the mind of God entirely by reading the surviving record of 
what the Son of God said while He was upon earth in the flesh. You 
must also ask what the Lord and Life-Giver—Who was to lead the 
Church into all truth—inspired the sacred writers to record for our 
learning and for our example. 


No recorded speech of Our Lord contains a command to admit men 
tn the Sacred Ministry bv Holv Ordination. That we acknowledge 
without hesitation. But it is also true that none of those sneeches con- 
tain a command to organize congregations. to select nastors. to solem- 
nize marriages, to burv the dead, or to celebrate the Sacrament of the 
Altar more frequently than we wash our brethren’s feet as a token of 
our brotherly charity and mutual love! 

Let no one misunderstand our position. We do not identify anv 
grace of Orders with the grace of reconciliation. 

We condemn the erroneous doctrine that the priests of the New 
Covenant perform a ministry of expiatory sacrifice as did their Old 
Testament counterparts. 

But we also reject and condemn the error that Ordination is a value- 
less gesture. Some people may feel that way, because they regard 
Ordination as being essentially nothing more than the public ratifi- 
cation of the call that the Church has extended to a candidate for the 
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Sacred Ministry. Let such people consider a parallel in Holy Baptism. 
The Holy Ghost may impart to an adult convert the gift of faith prior 
to Holy Baptism, through the Gospel. Yet shall we say that when the 
Church afterward baptizes that convert Holy Baptism is administered 
without great spiritual benefit to him? 

Let these people also remember the settled doctrine of our Church 
and of our Synod concerning the first six verses of the sixth chapter of 
Acts, the ordering of the Seven in Jerusalem. This passage is a model 
presented by the Holy Ghost to “be patterned after by the Churchtothe 
end of time” (Walther and the Church, p. 75). The archtheologian of 
the Church of the Augsburg Confession is Blessed John Gebhard. He 
asserts that in the light of the New Testament Ordination ought by no 
means to be omitted. In conferring the Sacred Ministry it ought al- 
ways to be employed and to be postponed only in the case of gravest 
emergency. (Loci Theologici, VI, para. 139) 

Let these people also remember the settled doctrine of our Church 
and of our Synod concerning the value of Ordination: ‘‘ According to 
the Word of God it is not an empty ceremony. but is accompanied by 
an outpouring of heavenly gifts on the person ordained.” (Walther and 
the Church, p. 76). 

Let these people remember the settled doctrine of an official creed 
of our Church on the sacramental nature of Ordination. We shall pres- 
ently require this candidate for Holy Orders to subscribe under oath 
to the Apology of the Augsburg Confession. That document asserts 
that as long as Ordination is understood as the act of formally admit- 
ting a man to the Sacred Ministry of the divine Gospel and the Holy 
Sacraments, Ordination by the laying on of hands may properly be 
called a Sacrament. (XIII, 13). 

Let these people remember the settled doctrine of another official 
creed of our Church on the effectiveness and rightfulness of Ordination. 
The Smalcald Articles affirm that when a pastor administers Holy Or- 
ders in his own church, such Ordination according to divine law— 
jure divino—is unquestionably effective and right (De Potestate et 
Jurisdictione Episcoporum, 75). 

Some people here may deplore the fact that there is no one in bis- 
hop’s orders present among us to lead us in this rite. We deplore it 
also. Of course, we do not regard episcopacy as part of the Church’s 
necesse. We do not say that without it the Church ceases to be the 
Church. But almost nineteen centuries of the Church’s experience in- 
form us that epicopacy is part of the Church’s bene esse. We see it in 
a desirable and useful and efficient form of Church government. In 
saying this we are in full accord with the creeds of our Church. The 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession asserts that ‘‘it is our greatest 
wish to maintain the ancient Church polity and the government of 
bishops” (XIV, 1). 
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Again we deplore the absence of a bishop because episcopacy is so 
incalculably valuable a symbol of Catholic and Apostolic continuity. 
It could immeasurably fortify our Church’s present possession of in- 
contestably Catholic and Apostolic Faith. We observe with profound- 
est regret that often it was only tragic neglect which so unhappily and 
so needlessly deprived the Church of the Augsburg Confession in so 
many parts of Europe—and us as well—of the historic episcopate. 

Yet we ascribe no magical virtue to an unbroken succession of epis- 
copal heads and episcopal hands. We do not believe that any bishop 
could add a sreater degree of certainty to vour Ordination or make the 
Sacraments vou administer more valid or the Gospel which you preach 
more effective. We hold with St. Jerome and other grave doctors of 
old, as well as with the best New Testament scholarship of our time, 
that originally the office of the priest and the office of the bishop are 
one. 

I have said all this to emphasize that we are ordaining you in the cer- 
tain conviction that we are acting in full accord with the divinely re- 
vealed example of the Apostolic Church. 

God is giving you a part in the priesthood, the priestly office of the 
New Testament. Our creeds affirm that men ‘‘are called priests to 
teach the Gospel and to administer the Sacraments to the people” 
(Apology, XIII, 9). 

God is giving you a share in the Sacred Ministry. The end for which 
God made man is to serve Him in love and to enjoy Him in service. 
You are becoming more completely than you have ever been before a 
minister of Christ and of God, called to represent Him to men, to be 
His agent, His mouth-piece, His messenger, His voice, His legate, His 
attorney-in-fact. God is making you a minister of His Church as well. 
You are not thereby becoming the servant of men, but the minister of 
the immortal Bride and mystical Body of Christ the Redeemer. More 
than ever before you are becoming the slave of the Lord Christ, less 
free than you ever were to serve yourself and to exalt yourself. More 
than ever before you are bound to let the mind of Christ Jesus be in 
you, to let His will mold your will, to let the love that beats in His Holy 
Heart determine the objects of your affection. In so serving Him you 
will discern more clearly than ever before not only perfect feedom, but 
the grater truth to which the Latin form of the Collect for Grace gives 
expression: Cui servire regnare est—to be Christ’s slave is to be a 
king. 

God is giving you a part in the Messianic mission of His Anointed 
Son. In more than a merely metaphorical way, in an intensely real 
sense, He is making you an alter Christus, another Christ, to men. 

As a pastor you share in the kingship of the King of Kings. God 
charges all pastors to take heed to the whole flock over which the Holy 
Ghost has made them overseers, to feed the Church of God which He 
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has purchased with His own Blood. God commands all Christian 
people to obey them that are over them in the Lord and admonish 
them, a command which imposes upon them, in the words of the Ven- 
erable Carl Ferdinand William Walther, “the obligation of reverence 
and unconditional obedience to the clergy in their discharge of the 
Ministry of the Word, as to persons by whom God wants to make His 
will to guide them to eternal life.” 

As a preacher and teacher, you share in the prophetic ministry of 
the Incarnate Word, through Whom God revealed Himself in this latter 
time. You are to proclaim the whole counsel of God. You are to di- 
vide the Word of Truth rightly into stern law and gracious Gospel. 
You are to censure without ruth the sins of transgressors and to com- 
fort the broken-hearted with the grace of God in Christ’s atoning Sac- 
rifice. You are to affirm man’s native sinfulness and the endless mer- 
cies of the Lord, in the certain knowledge that he that hears you hears 
Christ, and he that despises you despises the Only-Begotten Son of 
God. 

As a minister of the altar, you share in the priesthood of the Eternal 
Son. So you, in the words of the Ordination rite, are ‘‘to offer before 
God the prayers and supplications of His people.” 


God is giving you the authority to administer the Holy Sacraments 
You are to be the human steward of His divine mysteries. You are to 
be the earthly vessel through Whom He communicates to men the life 
which is hid with Christ in God. 

Yours is to be the mortal hand through which the Living Christ him- 
self begets souls to new and endless life through the water of Holt 
Baptism. 

Yours are to be the lips through which Christ repeats in the celebra- 
tion the Most Venerable Sacrament of the Altar, ‘‘This is My Body, 
Which is given for you,” ‘‘This is My Blood of the New Testament. 
shed for your sins.” These words make of the church another Bethle- 
hem and the sanctuary a very part of Calvary. They make God’s 
House an earthly beach-head of deep Heaven. They make a building of 
brick and stone and mortar a narthex of eternity, where the never-ab- 
sent Lord of the Church feeds sinners with His Holy Body and gives 
them to drink of His Precious Blood, as a pledge of pardon, a source 
of limitless spiritual power, and a medicine of immortality. 

At the same time, yours is to be the voice through which God’s 
servants and His holy people offer their sacrifice of praise to the Most 
High in the action of the Holy Eucharist. 

God is giving to you the authority of a spiritual tribunal, the Office 
of the Keys of heaven and of hell. Yours is the power in His Name to 
loose and to bind. By the authority of Heaven’s Lord you can declare 
to the penitent, ‘‘I forgive you all your sins.” To the impenitent you 
can say by the same authority that, as long as they continue in their 
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impenitence, God has not forgiven them their sins and will assuredly 
visit their iniquities upon them, unless they turn away from their evil 
ways and come to true repentance and faith in Christ ere the day of 
grace be ended. 

God is giving you the authority to administer what our Confessions 
describe as lesser Sacraments (Apology, XIII). By the laying on of 
hands, you are to confirm and to invoke the Holy Ghost upon the re- 
cruits for Christ’s kneeling army of the Church Militant. You are to 
anoint the sick, if in compliance with St. James’ inspired letter they 
call upon you to do so, that by your faithful prayer and unction they 
may be healed, if God will, and that, if they have committed any sins, 
their transgressions will be forgiven them. You are empowered to 
ordain fit candidates to the Sacred Ministry upon which you enter to- 
day. As the Church’s deputy, you are to witness and to ratify the 
marriage vows that Christian men and maids exchange in the fear of 


God. 


To you the Church is according the privilege that by ancient liturgi- 
cal custom she reserves to her ordained priests, the privilege of bless- 
ing God’s people. You may declare, ‘‘The Lord be with you,” instead 
of saying merely, ‘‘O Lord, hear my prayer and let my cry come unto 
Thee.” You may invoke the favor of God not as a plea, ‘‘The Lord 
bless and keep us,” but as a sentence, “The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee.” And as God’s ordained servant you are to sanctify by the 
Word of God and by prayer all things presented to vou for benediction. 

God is giving you spiritual fatherhood. Those whom God regener- 
ates and nurtures through your ministry will have the same intimate 
relationship to you that impelled St. Paul in the cases of St. Timothy 
and St. Titus to refer to them as his sons. The same relationship im- 
velled St. John to refer to the people of his Ephesian see as ‘‘my little 
children.” And it impelled Blessed Justus Jonas at the deathbed of 
Blessed Martin Luther to address the Doctor of the Church as ‘‘Rever- 
end Father.” 

These are no privileges to be taken lightly. They entail responsibi- 
lities neither to be casually assumed nor easily discharged. More than 
a good will is required, and super-human strength. It has always been 
so. It is doubly true today, at this crucial juncture in the Church’s 
history. The conflict of Christ’s Body with the echeloned forces of 
diabolical might is reaching almost apocalyptic intensity. It may be 
that the Church willone more triumph under God and will once more 
achieve the commanding eminence that she once held. It may also be 
that she will be crowded back into a state of guerrilla warfare. That 
was the destiny of the first three hundred years of her existence. It 
may be her destiny again, and one of the obligations of a pastor may 
again be to show his people’ not only how to live as Christians but how 
to die as martyrs. 

The contemplation of all these privileges and these responsibilities 
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is something sobering. But remember that God always gives grace 
sufficient for every task. By His mercy we give you the same charis. 
matic gift which St. Paul imparted to St. Timothy and of which he 
says: ‘‘Stir up the gift of God that is in thee.” 

When we speak of charismatic gifts, we are inclined to think first ot 
the more extraordinary phenomena included under that name. These 
are in general characteristics of a past age. They exist largely today 
only in diabolical counterfeits. They include such things as the gift 
of miracles, ecstatic and enraptured speech in unknown tongues, and 
special revelations. But when we actually begin to catalog the charis- 
matic gifts that the New Testament lists, we find that far outnumber. 
ing these spectacular powers are the “ordinary,” everyday abilities that 
enable men to discharge the duties of their offices more acceptably, 

That is the gift that St. Paul gave St. Timothy. 

That is the gift we give you today. It is the gift of being a good 
priest. It is the gift of teaching according to the Rule of Faith as an 
oracle of God for the edification of those whom you instruct. It is 
the gift of being a faithful steward of God’s sacramental mysteries. It 
is the gift of praying triumphantly and availingly in union with the 
great High Priest. It is the gift of being a faithful shepherd and un- 
dershepherd of the flocks committed to your care. 

That is your abiding possession from this day forward. Academic 
distinctions, secular honors, mundane accolades may come to you in 
the future. This gift of the Holy Ghost excels them all. We have no 
greater gift to give you today. 

And we have no other counsel to accompany the gift than the advice 
which God inspired St. Paul to give to St. Timothy: 

‘‘Stir up the gift that is in thee. 

“Neglect it not. 

‘*That good thing which was committed unto thee keep by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 
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Reformation or Revolution 


The question as to the harmony of Luther’s fundamental insights 
with the historic faith of the Catholic Church is a most difficult one. 
The answer to this question determines one’s whole conception of the 
Reformation. Was it Reformation or revolution? If there were new 
elements, were they a natural development upon the foundation of his- 
toric faith, or were they really innovations? If the Reformation was 
a revolt, from what was it revolting? 

Now, in the first place it is thoroughly agreed by all that Luther ac- 
cepted and reproduced the Trinitarian affirmations of Nicea and the 
Christological faith of Chalcedon. He often said that the “Apostles 
Creed” was a complete summary of the holy faith. It seemed com- 
pletely appropriate to him that Councils of the Church should meet 
to discern the true from the false in Church teaching. He said that 
Councils do not make up dogmas. Dogma is based on Holy Scripture. 
Luther said that Arius, Nestorius and Eutyches fere condemned be- 
cause they were improvising that which could be found neither in 
Scripture nor in the ancient faith. Luther had a place for tradition. 
He maintained a discriminating attitude oward tradition, but he did 
not reject it. He speaks with great admiration of many of the Fathers. 
Even Jerome, of whom Luther once said, “All he talks about is fasting 
and virginity!” is quoted with great favor often. 

Further, there are some fundamental presuppositions underlying 
the thought of Luther which place him quite clearly within the stream 
of the ancient Catholic faith. 

First, Luther’s joyous, if naive, understanding of the doctrine of 
Creation in Genesis involves him in an enthusiastic acceptance of mat- 
ter as good. Luther’s Commentary on Genesis as well as his view 
of the Resurrection-body link him closely to St. Irenaeus. 

Secondly, Luther’s fervent naturalism involving God’s continual 
Presence in His creation is comparable to the Spirit of St. Francis. 
Francis preached to the birds. Luther said the birds preached to him! 

Thirdly, Luther’s naturalism and materialism make the relation of 
matter to spirit a congenial one. Luther’s doctrine of the Incarnation 
and the Sacraments involves a union of the natural and the spiritual, 
the temporal and the eternal. Luther reaches depths not contemplat- 
ed since St. Cyril when he speaks of the mystery of the two Natures 
in Christ. There is a devotion to the historic figure of Christ that re- 
minds one of the lyricism of St. Bernard. Yet, Athanasius could not 
speak more plainly than Luther of the centrality of the God-head of 
Christ. 

Fourth, Harnack says that Luther made the most fundamental in- 
sights of Eastern thought live again. It is said that Athanasius had a 
firm grasp on the following ideas: 
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1. In Christ it is God redeeming the world. 

2. God is the Creator of the world, and he is not remote. 

3. Man received immortality at God’s hand. 

Now Luther certainly had a profound understanding of these mys- 
teries. I would be inclined to suggest one other. Luther added to 
these insights a profound understanding of the unity of the two Na- 
tures in the Person of Christ. 

Fifth, Luther’s great appreciation of Augustine fundamentally in- 
fluenced his thought. He often spoke of “The Bible and St. Augus- 
tine.” His view of original sin, the plight of man, the divine sovereign- 
ty and determination are basically Augustinian. For his conception of 
the Church, he draws on Augustine. 

Sixthly, Luther’s spiritual affinity with the passion mystics link him 
to the outer edges of Medieval Catholic thought. Tauler, Gerson, 
Hugo of St. Victor and St. Bernard are all praised highly by Luther 
as instructors in the inner life. 

Seventh, while Luther revived and illuminated many of the insights 
of Eastern thought, he was, nevertheless, thoroughly Western in his 
type of Catholicism. The great interests of the Western Church, for- 
giveness of sins and the atonement, were the great interests of Luther. 
Luther’s whole experience can hardly be explained without reference 
to his intense preoccupation with these problems. 


Eighth, Luther’s acceptance of the arts, pigment, plastic, and musi- 
cal, his own appreciation of the graphic and concrete, his real devotion 
to the liturgies and ceremonies of the Church link him with Catholic 
and historic practice as well as doctrine. 


Now, having simply suggested these characteristic modes of Luther's 
thought, which modes, I think, indicate an orientation within historic 
Catholicism, it will be necessary to examine some specific doctrines, 
especially those in which a ‘‘revolt” from historic Catholicism may 
have taken place. 

God is not remote. He is Creator and Redeemer. Thus he is pres- 
ent in His world and in His Church. He is present in His power and 
love, but not in such a way as could be described as direct or mystical. 
God reaches the heart through the Word and the Sacraments—the 
Word and the Sacraments are God giving Himself. The preaching of 
the Word and the Sacraments, God has entrusted to His Church. This 
does not mean that they become the possession of the Church, that, once 
given, they work independently of God. It does not mean that any 
‘*spiritual” caste achieves a monopoly on grace. Baptism or forgive- 
ness of sins is for everyone, and, in this sense, all men are ordained 
priests. The best that God can give is not restricted to a class or an 
estate. In the Word and the Sacraments the priest’s action is incident- 
al to God’s. The priest is an instrument, the sacrament is a means— 
God has chosen both and ordained both to be used, but that does not 
mean hat they become more important than the grace bestowed, In 
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other words, baptism is the washing of regeneration, orders are a call to 
serve in a specific way. 

When Luther denies that ordination confers an indelible character, 
he is departing from a teaching that has been held since the early days 
of the church. However, the idea of the priesthood of all believers is 
not new. Secondly, the elevation of a sacredotal class, the assertion 
that orders were superior to baptism against which Luther fought 
were not really the best in historic thought. If baptism was really 
what the church said it was, to call orders a second baptism was not 
very appropriate. What more could come to a man than the merits of 
Christ and all his saints? In the assertion of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, Luther was affirming the working of divine rather than sacer- 
dotal power in the Church and Sacraments. He was defending Church, 
Word, and Sacrament as divine instruments. In resisting the working 
of sacraments, “ex opere operato,’ Luther was asserting that God and 
not some impersonal power comes to us and works in the Sacrament, 
In resisting “infused Grace”, Luther, likewise, was saying that the 
Holy Spirit, not some intermediary substance, enters our hearts. God 
employs “means” and “instruments” but He does not allow anything 
or any ‘‘other” to come between Himself and us. He Himself comes 
to redeem us. 


Priests are thus servants of the Church. The pope as the highest 
officer in the Church is under divine sovereignty. The Church con- 
sists virtually in Christ. Certainly, the infallibility of Christ never 
becomes the possession of anyone on earth. Various offices in the 
Church are the outgrowth of the Church’s needs. Their specific form 
is not necessarily of divine appointment. However in speaking of 
episcopacy as of human appointment Luther is verging widely from 
the tradition. At the same time in saying that the pope is “co-episcop- 
us”, first among equals, Luther is in line with early conceptions. 

This all involves the return of religion to its proper sphere. Luther 
held to the Medieval theory of the two luminaries, church and state 
each performing its task in Christendom. When he attacked papal 
theocracy, he was attacking a relatively new practise, although the 
theory in an ambiguous form was quite old. Luther felt that secular 
power should regulate secular affairs and spiritual power, spiritual af- 
fairs. Both were under God. Men were called into the service of the 
state as well as the church. They could work in the secular world 
with a clear conscience. 

Luther’s Biblicism was not uncatholic in principle. The Church had 
always taught the divine inspiration of the Scriptures. It was the 
basis of dogma. His Biblicism was not exclusive. He often said, 
“Scripture or Evident Reason.” His treatment of the Orders of Crea- 
tion show what many theologians are coming to recognize as a genuine 
doctrine of natural law. Luther’s Biblicism represented a Christian 
Constitutionalism as opposed to an over-towering institutionalism. A- 
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gain, it was the Word of God as a Word to the Church rather than the 
exclusive possession of the Church. God, Himself comes to us in the 
Word. Scholars my interpret it, but the emphasis is God’s Word, 
God’s presence in the Word, and not the word of the Scholars. Some- 
times Luther spoke as if any one could understand Scripture, but he 
was not consistently so naive. He published his catechisms as author- 
ized interpretations of Scripture, Scripture for the common people. 
The Church could interpret Scripture, but the ability was practical, 
not charismatic. 


Luther’s conception of Justification by Faith is definitely Pauline 
and involved, not a revolt in a new direction but a rediscovery of Paul. 
Justification was not a legal term any longer. It referred to a total 
reorientation of life. It is not really so much a question as to whether 
a man is made righteous or called righteous. Above all, he is forgiv- 
en! This forgiveness is received in trust which is more than assent to 
a proposition. It is a total surrender of the life to the Savior. Obedi- 
ence and love follow, just as good works follow Absolution. The Chris- 
tian becomes a lord of heaven and earth with Christ. One can not be 
anything more or anything better than a saved man. That is why 
baptism is more fundamental than orders. The saved man becomes a 
little “savior.” Christ dwells in him. Eastern “Deification” takes on 
a moral as well as an ontological character. Liberty implies responsi- 
bility. 

Justification involves a new appraisal of this world. It used to be 
considered a great thing for a monk to add special disciplines beyond 
those that were required by the laws of God. When a maid washes 
pots and pans, it is a greater thing, because the command of God is 
here. The monk is improvising—she is listening to the voice of God. 
She is reciprocally one with God in doing the world’s work. The com- 
mand for perfect obedience comes to all men. The full vigor of the 
law is for everyone. All need continual forgiveness. They are for- 
given and, henceforth, what they do in gratitude is good work. Mo- 
nasticism as a life of devotion and service is not abolished. This Lu- 
theran conception of monasticism has been called an intra-worldly mo- 
nasticism. Cathedral Chapters could remain to care for orphans. 
Monasteries should undertake some kind of service. 


All in all, I do not see an irreconcilable gap between the traditional 
Catholic faith and the teachings of Luther. If the papacy is the Church, 
the Reformation was a revolt. If Aquina’s Summa is the holy faith, 
then there is real opposition, though not as much as some would think. 

Luther kept two Sacraments and five rites. Gregory would have 
agreed. St. Bernard thought there were 10. Augustine thought they 
might have been innumerable. The Eastern Church says seven but 
regards many other things as sacramental. The broader Catholic def- 
inition of Sacraments would include Luther’s 5 rites. 
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Luther’s rejection of celibacy as a higher estate is not non-catholic. 
Eastern priests may marry. 

Luther’s hymns are full of Catholic devotion. One of them is used 
in all Roman Catholic Churches in Germany. His emphasis on the 
objectivity of the Sacraments and his great love of the historic liturgy 
attests his Catholicism. Many say that because he made ceremony 
‘‘optional” he is out of tune with the historic Church. It was not until 
Trent that ceremony became absolutely fixed, and, even then, vari- 
ations and even other rites were permitted. 

It would seem that Luther’s mature opinion was that the pope could 
remain as spiritual head of the church, that there should be only 12 
cardinals with fixed income so that they would not have to live on ex- 
pectations or annates. Luther would have favored a national church 
related to Rome with the Archbishop of Mainz as head instead of fig- 
urehead. 

That there is much plausibility in this theory is attested by the 
Church of Sweden. Sweden had no peasant’s revolt, no Zwickau 
prophets, no 30 years war, practically no infiltration of Calvinism. To- 
day she has pontifical high Masses every Sunday celebrated by bish- 
ops in the Succession. She has appropriated the insights of the Re- 
formation. The Church of Sweden, thoroughly Catholic and thorough- 
ly Evangelical, is in theory a living witness of the type of Reformation 
Luther desired. Thus, I am inclined to regard Lutheranism, not as a 
revolt, but as the last flowering of Medieval Evangelical Catholicism. 


—William H. Baar 


The Council of Chalcedon, 45l--I95I 


The most important anniversary of 1951 from the standpoint of 
Church history is the 1500th anniversary of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, the Council of Chalcedon. 


This council marks one of the milestones in the history of Church 
polity. In 325 the Council of Nicea had confirmed the anciently pri- 
vileged status of the Bishops of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch. “Be- 
cause Constantinople is the New Rome,” the Council of Constantinople 
in 381 gave the Bishop of Constantinople rank immediately after that 
of the Bishop of Rome. It remained for the Council of Chalcedon to 
raise the Bishop of Jerusalem to the dignity of a Patriarch and to put 
the Patriarch of Constantinople on a footing of complete equality with 
the Church of Rome. That is why the Roman Church has ever refus- 
ed to recognize the political decisions reached at Chalcedon. 

Even more significant than its political decisions, however, were the 
doctrinal definitions of the Council of Chalcedon. Against Arius, the 
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Council of Nicea had affirmed that Christ is true God. Against Ap- 
polinaris, the Council of Constantinople had affirmed that Christ is 
true man. Against Nestorius, the Council of Ephesus in 431 had af- 
firmed the unity of Christ’s Person and had made the twelve Anathe- 
matisms of St. Cyril of Alexandria a test of orthodoxy. 

St. Cyril died in 444, and Dioscurus, a man of violent ambition, ty- 
rannical temper and no theological ability, ascended the patriarchal 
throne. Meanwhile, in Constantinople, the influential Archimandrite 
Eutyches taught publicly that after Christ’s Incarnation He had only 
one nature and that His Body could not have been of the same sub- 
stance as ours. St. Cyril’s old antagonist, Theodoret of Cyrus, attack- 
ed the teachings of Eutyches. The controversy began in earnest. 
Dioscurus, working through the Empress Eudocia and other friends at 
court, procured an Imperial directive forbidding Theodoret to travel 
beyond his diocesan boundaries. 

The controversy entered a new phase when Bishop Eusebius of 
Dorylaeum accused Eutyches formally before a domestic synod at 
Constantinople in 448. After some prodding, the Patriarch Flavian of 
Constantinople haled Eutyches before the synod. Eutyches finally— 
and reluctantly—appeared, safeguarded by an Imperial military escort 
and a horde of monks. His defense was deemed unacceptable; on his 
part, he refused to recant. The synod, “with tears and sighing” ac- 
cording to the record, deposed him as priest and archimandrite and 
excommunicated him. Eutyches protested, pulled strings, wrote let- 
ters to Pope St. Leo the Great of Rome, to Bishop Peter Chrysologus 
of Ravenna, to Dioscurus. Not to be outdone, Flavian also appealed 
to St. Leo. The Pope replied with his famous Letter to Flavian, from 
which the Catalog of Testimonies at the end of the Book of Concord 
quotes these significant words with unqualified approval: 

“Without impairment of the pecularity of each nature, and coming 
together into one Person, our human humility has been taken upon it- 
self by God’s Majesty, our weakness by God’s power, our mortality by 
God’s eternity—the abstract for the concrete—and in order to pay the 
debt of our fallen condition, the Nature That cannot suffer has been 
united to the nature that can suffer, so that our one and the same Me- 
diator could die according to the one nature and could not die accord- 
ing to the other . 

‘‘He Who is true God, the Same is also true Man, since both man’s 
humility and God’s Highness coexist in Him. For just as God does 
not change in the exercise of pity, so the man is not consumed by the 
Divine Majesty. For each form does in communion with the other 
what is proper in itself: The Word namely does what the Word should 
do, and the flesh does what belongs to the flesh. One of these shines 
forth in the miracles, the other succumbs under injuries. He is God 
inasmuch as the Word was in the beginning and the Word, by Whom 
all things were made, is God. He is Man inasmuch as the Word was 
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made flesh and He was made of the Woman. Also, because of this 
unity of Person which is to be understood in both natures, we read 
that the Son of Man came down from Heaven when the Son of God 
was incarnate of the Virgin Mary . . 

‘‘The Son of God is said to have been crucified and buried, even 
though He suffered these things not in His very Godhead, in which He 
is of one Substance with the Father, but in the weakness of His human 
nature.” 

At this point the Emperor again took a hand by convening the ‘‘Sec- 
ond Ecumenical Council” of Ephesus—it is better known as the ‘‘Rob- 
ber Synod”—in 449. Dioscurus was in the chair. The Roman dele- 
gation was denied the floor. Theodoret was deposed. Eusebius and 
Flavian were condemned. The doctrine of the two natures was ana- 
thematized. 

The Emperor—Theodosius II—had meanwhile broken with his wife 
and advisors and came once more under the influence of his brilliant 
and dynamic sister Pulcheria. Theodosius II died the next year, and 
while the Imperial purple fell to Pulcheria’s consort, the general Mar- 
cian, it was Pulcheria who ruled. Moved less probably by theological 
than by political considerations, she worked aggressively to undo the 
disastrous consequences of the “Robber Synod.” Marcian on May 17, 
451, proclaimed another ecumenical council, to meet at Nicea on Sep- 
tember 1. It actually opened at Chalcedon, near Byzantium, on Oc- 
tober 8. The number of its sessions to the closing date, November 1, 
is variously reckoned from sixteen to twenty-one. Some 600 bishops 
attended—all of them Orientals, except for two more or less accidental 
visitors from Africa and St. Leo’s delegation of two bishops and one 
priest. The doctrinal definitions which give the Council its permanent 
significance were adopted at the fifth session on October 22 and form- 
ally proclaimed in the presence of the Emperor and Empress at the 
sixth session on October 25. 

The Creeds of the Ecumenical Councils of Nicea and Constantinople 
are reaffirmed as ample. St. Cyril’s letters to Nestorius and to the 
Orientals and St. Leo’s Letter to Flavian are declared to be authorita- 
tive expositions of the Church’s Faith. The Council’s own confession 
is thus quoted in the Catalog of Testimonies at the end of the Book of 
Concord to prove the thorough-going Catholicity of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession not only in content but even in words and 
phrases: 

‘‘Following the Holy Fathers, we confess one and the same Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and we all teach unanimously that the Same is per- 
fect in Godhead and the Same perfect in manhood; the the Same is 
truly God and truly man, of a reasonable soul and body substisting; 
that He is of one Substance with the Father according to His Godhead 
and that the Same is of one substance with us according to His man- 
hood, in all things like unto us, yet without sin: that according to His 
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Godhead He is begotten of the Father before all worlds; but that ac- 
cording to His manhood the Same was born in these last days for us and 
for our salvation of the Virgin Mary, the Mother of God; that one and 
the same Jesus Christ, the Son, the Lord, the Only Begotten, is known 
in two natures, uncommingled, unchanged, undivided, unsegregated, 
the difference of the natures in no way being abolished on account of 
this union, but the pecularity of each nature rather being preserved 
and running together into one Person and Substance, not as divided or 
split into two Persons, but one and the same Only-Begotten Son, God 
the Word and the Lord Jesus Christ, just as of old the prophets—and 
Christ Himself—have taught us about Him and the Creed of the Fath- 
ers has transmitted the doctrine to us.” 

Thus orthodoxy, as the Church of the West had formulated it, 
triumphed. Dioscurus was deposed. Eutyches was exiled. The doc- 
trine of the two natures in the one Person of Christ became a dogma 
of the Universal Church. 

But not without the resistance that we should expect in an issue so 
suffused with emotion and with politics! Throughout the East Euty- 
ches had both sympathy and adherents. In Palestine, St. Leo was 
cursed as an ungodly robber of souls and an anti-Patriarch was elected 
in Jerusalem to oppose Juvenal, who had helped in the final formula- 
tion of the Creed of Chalcedon; so violent did the hatreds flare up 
that military intervention was necessary in 453. In Egypt, Dioscurus’ 
successor, the Patriarch Proterius, was murdered six years later by a 
hostile mob in the baptistery of his own cathedral. The Patriarchates 
of Antioch and Constantinople were left in a state of dissension for a 
generation. The climax came with the rupture between the Churches 
of the East and the West in 484, a breach that was not healed until the 
days of Emperor Justin I. 

Eutyches’ error long survived his death. The Monophysitism which 
the Fifth General Council of Constantinople condemned in 553 and the 
Monothelitism which the Sixth General Council of Constantinople 
condemned in 680 were but the doctrine of Eutyches refined. It has 
persisted in the separated Far Eastern Churches down to our own 
time—the Syrian Jacobites whose communion was organized by James 
Baradai in the sixth century, the Coptic Church of Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, and, since 554, the Armenian Church. The theology of all of 
these groups, however, has been profoundly affected by orthodoxy, 
and their Monophysitism is far less radical than the heresy that the 
Council of Chalcedon condemned. 

Essentially, however, the development of the orthodox teaching 
about the Person and the Natures of Christ which began at Nicea was 
completed at Chalcedon. The subsequent controversies on the subject 
added little if anything to the ancient arguments. 

The theological position of the Church of the Augsburg Confession is 
clear. The Book of Concord, with its Ecumenical Creeds, the thorough- 
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going Catholicity of its particular symbols, and its Catalog of Testi- 
monies, expresses her mind unmistakably. Yet her position is not 
without peril. She is by no means un-influenced by the thinking of 
contemporary Christendom. There is Rome, where an often exagger- 
ated emphasis upon Our Lord’s Deity has peopled Heaven’s court for 
Latin Christians with a host of mediatorial intercessors. There are 
the Protestant denominations, where rationalism often rejects the an- 
cient Faith or where an impatience with theological issues belittle the 
significance of the dogmas that the Ecumenical Councils defined. 
There are the Fundamentalist enthusiasts, whose naively undeveloped 
theology stands in perennial danger of perversion. In an age when 
not only the thought-world but the very terminology of the Ecumeni- 
cal Councils is strange and foreign, the task of making a document like 
the Creed of Chalcedon meaningful to the faith and to the problems of 
our time is incalculably difficult. 

Yet we cannot dispense with these dogmatic definitions, if for no 
other reason than that we have devised nothing better. They describe 
the only kind of Saviour Who can really save us—a single Redeemer 
Who is very God and Who is truly man. May God the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Life-Giver Who led the Fathers at Chalcedon into the 
fulness of revealed Truth, conserve that saving Faith in all members of 
Christ’s whole Church Militant! 


—Arthur Carl Piepkorn 


Notes 


Our contributors are, The Rev. Richard T. DuBrau, Ph. D., of the De- 
partment of Romanic Languages, Stanford University, Stanford, Calli- 
fornia; The Rev. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Ph. D., Staff member of Una 
Sancta and Professor-elect to theDepartment of Systematic Theology 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri; The Rev. William H. Baar, 
M. A., Staff member of Una Sancta and Pastor of Immanuel Church, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


The motive of our cover commemorating the martyrdom of the 
French Lutherans in Florida was inspired by Genesis 4: ‘‘And the 
Lord said: Where is thy brother?” . . ‘‘Am I the keeper of my broth- 
er?” . . What hast thou done? The voice of thy brother crieth unto 
me from the ground.” 


Staff member, The Rev. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, has been called to 
the chair of Systematic Theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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The 1500th anniversary of the Council of Chalcedon will be com- 
memorated with a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving at 10:30 A .M., on 
Saturday, October 13th in the Church of St. John the Baptist, 3rd 
and Bloomfield Strs., Hoboken, N. J. The afternoon will be devoted 
to a discussion of the royal priesthood and the new-life in Christ. The 
day will close with Vespers at 4 P. M. Both the Reverend Clergy and 


the Laity of the New York Metropolitan area are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Pastors, are you looking for something refreshingly different in Sun- 
day folders? May we suggest that you write to Mr. M. E. Morse, 613 
S. Central Avenue, P. O. Box 867, Medford, Oregon for samples of a 
very attractive Sunday bulletin designed to emphasize the Liturgy of 
the day. 

Continue to remember Una Sancta with your prayers and your gifts. 
If your subscription has expired, please renew it as soon as possible. 
This is the only way in which we can continue this work. During this 
month of the Reformation introduce your family and your friends to 
this small witness to the life and worship of the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession. 

God willing, the next issue, No. 1 of Vol. XI will appear on the Feast 
of St. Nicholas, Bishop and Confessor, December 6th. 
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